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INTRODUCTION 


When one looks dispassionately at the teacher certification pro- 
cess in Canada, one cannot fail to notice that it owes far more to 
economics, political expedience and chance than it does to logic or such 
findings of research as might be applicable. To be convincing as a 
logical and trustworthy process, certification should act to set high 
standards for entry to the teaching profession and protect the public 
from unqualified practitioners. This was the basic historical purpose 
behind the assumption of centralized control of teacher qualifications 
by the provincial education authorities. A corollary of this purpose is 
that preparation programs should be established which are professional ly 
acceptable and which bear a discernible relationship to the present and 
anticipated range of teaching positions in the educational system. In 
this theoretical framework, certification serves as the connecting link 
between preparation and practice and puts society's stamp of approval on 


the professional practitioner. 


For many years, particularly since the last World War, the cer- 
tification process has been under a number of different pressures which 
have tended to reduce drastically its effectiveness as a guardian of 
standards, broaden its functions, rigidify its procedures and in general 
introduce a good deal of complexity, confusion and contradiction into its 


operation. 


The greatest pressure has come, of course, from the prolonged 
shortage of teachers, which still exists in some areas, although it is 
being rapidly alleviated in others. The teacher shortage of the fifties 
brought with it a drastic lowering of standards and a variety of dubious 
practices -- including the institution of emergency programs and the 
offering of previously reputable certificates to candidates with much 
lower qualifications. Such practices, while deemed expedient at the time, 
hardly contributed to anyone's faith in the standards represented by a 
particular certificate, Another, more recent pressure, has arisen from 
the rapid introduction of special programs into the schools, before the 


establishment of regularized training programs for the needed teachers. 


The most noticeable example here is vocational programs in the high 
schools. A great deal of confusion still exists in the area of voca- 
tional certification, although the situation is beginning to sort itself 
out, either through establishment of programs in technical institutes, 
integration of university and technical institute programs or establish- 
ment of degree programs for vocational teachers, The sorts of pressures 
described above have come from social conditions and from decisions re- 


lated to overall economic planning in Canada. 


Other pressures, which have also affected the functions of cer- 
tification, have come from teachers. An aim of teachers everywhere has 
been to establish lLadder- or preparation-type salary scales which provide 
a higher salary range for each additional level (usually equated with a 
year) of training. Of course, once such scales are established, the 
question arises as to what exactly constitutes an additional year of 
training. Until recently, it has been customary to let certification answer 
this question and, as a result, many certification systems have been laid 
out in patterns which are nearly or completely identical with salary 
scale patterns. In the Atlantic provinces, certification schemes still 
follow this arrangement. In other provinces, however, this trend has 


been reversed. 


Another pressure on certification schemes has been the desire of 
teachers with special qualifications to have those qualifications recog- 
nized through separate certificates. In some provinces this desire has 
coincided with or perhaps been preceded by a desire on the part of the 
educational authorities to regulate teaching assignments more closely. 
As a result, these provinces have developed complex systems of special 
certificates, whereas their neighbouring provinces have held the line 


and offer no special certificates at all, or very few. 


A final pressure on certification has been the desire to achieve 
fairness and consistency in evaluating qualifications. Since it is dif- 
ficult to say just how good a particular program is, or how competent 
its graduates are, the easier route of assuming that program quality is 
reflected in number and pattern of courses and teacher competence in grade 


averages has been followed. Since each registrar naturally uses as his 
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yardstick the pattern of training in his own province, there is a tendency 
toward the development of excessively rigid requirements as to exactly 
how many courses of a particular type an incoming teacher must have in 
order to qualify in the new province. Provincial authorities do not 


always seem to believe that there can be many routes to salvation. 


The above analysis suggests that certification in Canada is an 
imperfect, overburdened, politically sensitive and somewhat untrust- 
worthy mechanism. However, even if we were to do away with certification 
as it now exists, there would still be functions which must be performed 
in order to keep the educational system running smoothly, regardless of 


what agencies undertake them. The relevant functions are the following: 
SOME NECESSARY FUNCTIONS OF THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


1, Recruitment of a supply of teachers for the public schools. 

2, Maintenance of high standards of preparation. 

3. Assignment of teachers to grade levels and subject areas 
which suit their talents and qualifications. 

4. Placement of teachers on salary scales according to 
qualifications and experience. 

5. Provision for assessments of initial and continuing 
teacher competence. 


6. Preparation of teachers, academically and professionally. 


It is of interest to note that not all provinces look upon these 
functions as the necessary responsibility of the certification process. 
Table 1 outlines briefly the extent to which these functions are at 
present handled by the certification process in the different provinces. 
It may be seen from this table that the certification process is in all 
provinces concerned with the supply of teachers, the maintenance of mini- 
mum standards of preparation and the endorsement of the teacher education 
programs operated within the province. Slightly over half the provinces 
use the certification process to place limitations on the assignment of 
teachers, through such procedures as specifying the grade level for which 
a particular certificate is valid, distinguishing between the basic cer- 
tificates offered in the vocational and academic fields, or issuing special 


certificates in addition to the basic certificate, Two-thirds of the 


Table l. 


Functions Performed by the Certification 
Process in Different Provinces 


Function =. 


Control over supply of : 


teachers 


Maintenance of minimum |} 


standards of prepa- 


ration 


Endorsement of within- 
province teacher 


preparation programs 


Assignment of teachers 
to grade levels in 


school system 


Partial limitation on 
subject placement: 

(a) by differentiating 
between academic and 


vocational subjects 


(b) Through special 
certificates or 


endorsements 


Control of teacher 
competence: 
(a) Through interim 


certification 


(b) Through regular 
re-assessment or 


re-examination 


Classification for 


salary purposes 
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provinces incorporate into their certification process an interim period 
before the certificate can be made permanent. This serves as a measure 
of control over the initial competence of the teacher. On the other 
hand, no province provides for systematic re-assessment of the teacher's 
competence at later periods in his career, although in all provinces 
certificates may be suspended or cancelled on the grounds of gross in- 
competence or immorality. Less than half the provinces now use the cer-~ 


tification process to classify teachers for salary purposes. 


In the next sections each of these functions is discussed in de- 
tail, with particular reference to current views as to the particular 
agencies which should bear responsibility for each and to trends in 


actual practice. 


Control Over Supply 


The provincial authorities have assumed legal responsibility for 
keeping open the number of schools necessary to operate a free and com- 
pulsory system of public education. In view of this primary responsi- 
bility it seems unlikely that any provincial authority would surrender 
to another agency control over the number of persons who may be permitted 
to practise in public schools. In general, persons writing about certifi- 
cation acknowledge this point. For example, Paton, arguing for a separa- 
tion of certification functions, notes that "government licensing en- 
sures there will always be someone in charge of every classroom."'l 
Kinndy, although suggesting radical revision of the certification process 


in the United States, also takes this position: 


That the state board of education and the state 
department of education could or should surrender 
any major responsibility to the organized profes- 
sion is an unlikely assumption. The civil service 
features of certification, properly limited, are 
of tremendous importance for regulating employment 
practices in any state enterprise so extensive as 


public education. 2 


ljames M. Paton, Current Thinking on Teacher Education, Education 
5A (Toronto: W. J. Gage Ltd., 1966), p. 48. 

2tucien B. Kinney, Certification in Education (Englewood Cliffs, 
N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1964), p. 121. 


Kinney points out that teaching is the only profession in which supply 


and demand is a crucial factor in setting standards: 


The overriding rule of certification standards 
is the law of supply and demand. 

This is in sharp contrast with licensure 
practices in other professions. Questions of 
shortage do not affect standards for admis~ 
sion. In law, or medicine, for example, the 
unqualified practitioner not only goes un- 


licensed -- he goes to jail. 


In similar vein, the legislation establishing the Scottish Teaching 


Council touched on the question of supply: 


3. It shall be the duty of the Council to con- 
sider, and make to the Secretary of State from 
time to time, recommendations on such matters 
(other than remuneration or conditions of service) 
relating to the supply of teachers as they think 
fit or as may be referred to them by the Secretary 


of State. 


4. In exercising his functions under the Educa- 
tion (Scotland) Acts 1939 to 1964, the Secretary 
of State shall have regard to any recommendations 
made to him by the Council under the two last 


foregoing sections.“ 


Mr. H. P. Wood, Principal of Jordanhill College, Glasgow, commenting on 
this section in 1966, stated that "Many teachers regard the teacher 
supply problem as a problem for the Secretary of State and not for the 


Council." 


3ibid., p. 191. 

4Scotland, Teaching Council (Scotland) Bill, Bill 98, March 1965, 
p. 2. 

4H, P, Wood, "Recent Developments in Teacher Training in the 
United Kingdom," pp, 63-77 in Canadian Teachers’ Federation, Foundations 
for the Future (Ottawa: the Federation, 1967), p. 72. 


Maintenance of Minimum Standards of Preparation 


If it is agreed, as indicated in the preceding section, that the 
supply of school personnel is the primary responsibility of the state, 
it then seems somewhat contradictory that the same agency should also be 
regarded as the guarantor of high, or at least minimally acceptable, 
standards of preparation. Under these circumstances, minimums of pro- 
fessional preparation are likely to behave like elevators, falling in 
times of teacher shortage, rising as supply improves. The measures 
adopted during the critical shortage years of the fifties have been 
documented elsewhere.© The sixties have seen minimum standards increase 
by approximately one year, in a few cases more, thus reflecting the 
generally improving supply situation. It remains to be seen whether 
the effects of the prospective teacher surplus, which would tend to 
bring about further improvements in minimum standards, will be balanced 
by efforts to hold the line in educational finance, which could con- 
ceivably have the opposite effect, since increases in qualifications 


mean increases in the salary bill. 


In view of the elevator syndrome with which teacher certifica- 
tion is customarily afflicted in North America, a variety of proposals 
have been put forward that would achieve the effect of separating con- 
trol of supply from control of minimum standards. On this question 
there are two extreme views -- that the state should have sole control 
of entrance standards or, contrariwise, that the professional organiza- 
tion should have sole control -- between which a considerable number of 
compromise positions have been established. The state education authori- 
ties have of course always leaned toward the first view, since in times 
of shortage they can keep up public confidence by claiming that all the 
"teachers" employed in the schools are qualified under current regula- 
tions, without necessarily pointing out that the regulations are readily 
changed. Teacher organizations hold the opposite view, frequently 
stating that "the teaching profession should play a major role in the con- 


trol of teacher education and certification."’? Their position is in turn 


6canadian Teachers’ Federation, Trends in Certification Standards 
1939-1957 (Ottawa: the Federation, 1958), 30 p. 
Canadian Teachers' Federation, National Policy Statement, 1960. 
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sometimes viewed with suspicion by public officials, since it is thought 
that the professional organizations wish to control entrance standards 
in order to bring up salary levels, rather than to improve professional 


practice, 


It is often argued that in general the interests of the public 

and profession alike would be served by a separation of function which 
would differentiate between those who have received the state's permission 
to teach in a public school and those who, in the eyes of educators, are 
fully qualified for teaching positions, In this kind of arrangement, the 
state might undertake to issue a licence, while the professional certifi- 
cate would be issued by the teachers' association. The minimum qualifica- 
tion level recommended by the teachers' associations has been long since 


defined: 


All teachers must have professional training 
and, in addition, should hold a university 


degree or an accepted equivalent .® 


Paton, in particular, recommends this separation of function.? In 


Scotland, this solution has with modifications been adopted. 10 


It should, however, be noted that adoption of this policy would 
have membership implications for Canadian teachers' associations of 
serious proportions. At present, the associations accept into member- 
ship, on a compulsory or automatic basis, virtually every person declared 
to be a teacher by the state. If the functions of quantity and quality 
control were separated, however, it would be inconsistent to give member- 
ship to persons who did not meet the requirements of the professional 
certificate, Thus teacher associations might find themselves in a 
position where they would have reduced membership and, in certain cir- 
cumstances, would be out of touch with many of the persons performing 
instructional tasks in public classrooms. Moreover, the basis adopted 
for separation would come into conflict with the long-standing commitment 
of the teaching profession to admitting the underqualified to membership 
and then bringing them up to standard through professional development 
activities. 


8toc.cit. 


9Paton, op.cit., p. 48. 
l0scotland, op.cit., p. 2. 


While logical on the surface, then, separation of function would 
in this case appear to carry implications too heavy for the system to 
bear. For the foreseeable future, control of supply and specification 
of what constitutes adequate qualifications for teaching are likely to 
remain interwoven. Provincial systems are unlikely to surrender control 
of supply; but without this ultimate weapon, teachers' associations would 
perhaps derive little benefit from the right to issue a professional 


certificate and limit their membership on the basis of its requirements. 


An additional complication is to be found in the appearance on 
the scene of the teacher aide. It appears likely that in future the 
typical teacher aide will have taken a two-year community college course 
after high school leaving, and will thus have taken the same amount of 
training as persons who are now in the lower ranks of the official 
teaching profession. There is bound to be pressure to let these persons 
perform instructional tasks, of at least the simpler kind. Moreover, it 
is quite possible that the aides of various kinds employed in schools 
will eventually outnumber the teaching staff. This development would 
enable teachers to achieve greater professional recognition and also a 
more homogeneous profession, through finally being able to insist upon 
a university degree as the minimum preparation requirement. On the other 
hand, teacher association membership would almost undoubtedly be reduced, 
since fewer fully-fledged professionals would be needed in the more com- 
plex system of schooling that would evolve, If development takes place 
in this fashion, the question of separating the functions of quantity 
and quality control may actually become a moot point. Provincial 
authorities could very well stop being concerned about the availability 
of professional teachers and concentrate instead on regulating the supply 


of paraprofessionals. 


In the meantime, however, it would probably be against the in- 
terests of teachers’ associations and provincial authorities to separate 
the two functions. What is needed, rather, is a system for checks and 
balances, for ensuring consultation among the various agencies concerned 
with quantity and quality of teachers. Table 2 indicates the extent to 


which various provinces have adopted this compromise position through the 
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Table 2, Teacher Representation on Formally Established 
External Committees Dealing with Teacher Education 
and/or Certification 


Name of 
Assoc, Committee Composition of Committee Terms of Reference 
BCTF Joint Board BCTF has 2 representatives. The Board is advisory to the 
of Teacher Others are: 3 from each of universities, to other institu- 
Education of the 3 universities, 4 tions of higher learning, and to 
from the Department of the Minister of Education in 
Education, and 2 from the matters of teacher education 
BCSTA 
ATA The Dep't's ATA has 3 representatives The Board is advisory to the 
Board of and one observer. Others Minister of Education and to the 
Teacher are: 5 from the Dep't of presidents of the universities 
Education Education, 5 from the in all matters of teacher edu- 
& Certifi- universities and 3 from cation and certification 
cation the ASTA 
The Universi- ATA has 2 representatives, The Committee evaluates years 
ty's Evalua- the universities 4, and the and partial years of teacher 
tion of Years Department of Education education for the determination 
of Teacher one of a teacher's place on the 
Education salary scale 
Committee 
STF Board of STF has 2 representatives. The Board is advisory to the 
Teacher Others are: 6 from the Minister and to the president 
Education Department of Education, of the university in matters 
5 from the university, and of teacher education 
2 from the SSTA 
MTS Admissions MTS has 1 representative 
Committee 
Committee on MTS has 3 representatives 
Teacher 
Education 
Faculty of MTS has 1 (non-voting) 
Education member 
Council 
OTF OTF has regular representation on a committee which interviews teachers from 


non-English-speaking countries to consider and make recommendations with regard 
to their ability to speak and write English from the point of view of a teacher 
in the classroom. OTF also participates each year in interviewing, along with 
masters from the various teachers’ colleges, students from the high schools 

who wish to attend teachers' college. These interviewing teams may recommend 

to the principal that a student be not permitted to attend teachers' college, 
but where a student has the necessary academic qualifications and has no serious 
physical handicap which would prevent him from carrying out his duties in the 
classroom, it is difficult to make such a recommendation. 


il 
Table 2. (continued) 


Name of 
Assoc, Committee Composition of Committee Terms of Reference 
AEFO 
FWTAO 
OECTA 
OPSMTF 
OSSTF 
PACT Ministerial All interested bodies, uni- Has been meeting every fortnight 
Committee versities, school boards, ad- under the presidency of the 
ministrators, teachers and Deputy Minister of Education for 
normal schools. PACT is Quebec, for the purpose of ex- 
represented on this committee amining and assessing existing 
teacher formation, practices and 
facilities and formulating a 
policy for recommendation to the 
Minister for the re-organization 
of teacher training in the 
province 
PAPT Central PAPT is represented on the The Board is the certificating 
Board of Board body for Protestant teachers 
Examiners 
Committee of PAPT is represented on the This committee considers the 
the Faculty Committee training of teachers. It is 
of Education advisory only 
of McGill 
University 
Board of the PAPT is represented on the This Board has made recommenda- 
Department Board tions concerning a unified 
of Educa- (Catholic and Protestant) system 
tion of certification. Under the 


arrangements now proposed by the 
Department, a Licencing Board 
will be set up, with one-third 
of its members representing 
teachers, one-third training 
schools, and one-third Depart- 
ment of Education 
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Edward Island) and the 


Department of Education. 
The Chairman is the Minister 
of Education 


Table 2. (continued) 
. Name of 
‘Assoc, Committee Composition of Committee Terms of Reference 
NBTA Departmental NBTA is represented on this Evaluation of teachers' 
Committee committee certificates 
Departmental NBTA has 2 representatives To study regulations governing 
Special on this committee licensing and certification 
Committee 
NSTU Council on NSTU has 5 representatives. 1. To advise the universities 
Teacher Others are: 4 from the and the Department of Educa- 
Education Department of Education, 6 tion on problems of teacher 
from the universities, and 2 education. 
from the urban and municipal 2. To act as a forum at which 
school boards details of professional courses 
to be offered at the universi- 
ties and the Provincial Normal 
College can be discussed, 
3. To act as an advisory body to 
a Director of Teacher Educa- 
. tion, if and when such person 
is appointed. 
Advisory NSTU has 3 representatives. The Board's duties are to advise 
i Board on The Department of Education the Minister on problems arising 
Teacher and the universities also from the granting of teachers’ 
Certifi- have representation licenses, certificates, and per- 
cation mits under the provisions of the 
Education Act 
PELTF Board of PEITF has 3 representatives The duty of this Board is to 
Teacher on the Board. Other insti- advise on matters pertaining to 
Education tutions represented are the the education and certification 
and teacher training institution of teachers, Teachers may appeal 
Standards (University of Prince to the Board if they are not 


satisfied with the license granted 
them or if their licenses are 
cancelled 
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Table 2. (continued) 


nr ee 
. Name of 


Assoc, Committee Composition of Committee Terms of Reference 

NTA Committee of Three representatives of NTA This Board is provided for under 
Settlement on and three superintendents of the Teacher Grading Regulations 
Teacher education 1963. The "Board" to which 
Grading (NTA- reference is made in this section 
Department of means a "Board of Examiners" 
Education) approved for a recognized de- 


nomination. These Boards examine 

the records for candidates for 

certificates and make recommenda- 

tions to the Deputy Minister of 

Education. Section 29 of the 

Regulations is: 

(1) When a Board has doubts re- 

Specting or any dispute arises 

as to the grant of a certificate 

or a license, the matter may, in 

default of agreement, be referred 
4 for recommendation to a committee 

appointed under subclause (2). 

(2) For the purpose of subclause 
° (1), the Council may appoint a 

committee which shall consist 

of 3 members of the Council and 

3 members of the NTA. 

(3) The Council may adopt such 

of the recommendations made by the 

committee as the Council deems fit 


NTA-Depart- Three representatives of This standing committee makes 
ment of Edu- NTA and three assistant recommendations regarding amend- 
cation superintendents of educ- ments to the Grading (Certifica- 
Subcommittee tion tion) Regulations of the Depart- 
on Grading ment of Education. Recommenda- 
(Standing tions made by this group are 
Committee) brought back to their "parent 


bodies" for approval 


Scene neneninrnen een neiaeetemenemenninencieddentninnieRRRRRnEnnansctnememimmermmmnemmrtenecteoarmenameneementieaneermatianhenemeemattaneicenremmemestententgubatmiedmeteneeeaenereeamemrnmenmettetineemmemmnimmmepmenenaetaneemee mame ettereete tee tee 
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establishment of formal advisory committees dealing with teacher education, 
teacher certification, or both (excluding ad hoc commissions). It would 
appear that all provinces except Ontario have advisory committees on 
which teachers are represented. The real question, however, is whether 
the teacher's voice has any effect on government policy or serves other 
than an ornamental purpose. Housego's study in Saskatchewan in 1964 
would tendto suggest that decision-making power in teacher education and 
certification rests pretty much with the government, not only in law but 
also in practice, !1 On the other hand, the presence of teachers and 
others on the advisory committee may act as a tacit restraint on the ex- 
tremes of government policy. It also keeps open regular channels of com- 


munication which would not otherwise be available. 


In summary, then, it would appear to be neither likely, nor neces- 
sarily desirable, that the quantity and quality functions of certifica- 
tion will be separated in the near. future. However, teachers ought to 
be aware that the dimensions of the problem have now changed. The problem 
is no longer how to prevent governments from diluting standards in order 
to get enough teachers. Today's problems are, rather, how to get govern- 
ments to raise the minimums quickly to degree standard yet, at the same 
time, prevent them from diluting standards in the schools through assign- 


ing professional tasks willy-nilly to paraprofessional personnel. 
Teaching Assignments 


There are two basic schools of thought in regard to the regula- 
tion of teaching assignments. One, represented by Conant, holds that 
teaching assignments are a primary responsibility of the state and that 
responsibility in this area should not be delegated to local school 


boards: 


The state education authorities should give 
top priority to the development of regula- 


tions insuring that a teacher will be assigned 


11tan Housego, How a Decision Was Made: A Study of the Teacher 
Training Issue in Saskatchewan, Ph.D. thesis, University of Alberta, 
1964, 


Presumably, 
prepared to 


teach, say, 


That 
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only to those teaching duties for which he is 
specifically prepared, and should enforce 


those regulations rigorously, 12 


under rigorously enforced assignment regulations, a teacher 
teach mathematics in high school would not be allowed to 


French in high school or reading in elementary school. 


gross misassignment in these terms has at times been common 


practice has been demonstrated by studies both in Canada and the United 


States, 13 Assignment questions have even occasionally reached the point 


of public controversy: 


It was felt that something should be done to 
force the local boards to get capable teachers. 
Someone from British Columbia mentioned that 
students at the teacher training college are 
refusing to take jobs without knowing what 


their assignments will be. /4 


On the other hand, there is by no means a consensus to the effect that 


assignments 


should be closely controlled by provincial regulations: 


I do not think we reached a consensus on this 
topic. While some thought teachers should only 
be assigned to areas for which they were trained, 
others reported that teachers often do well in 
areas for which they were not trained. It was 
also felt that if teachers did not have proper 
training for the areas to which they were as- 


Signed, they could be retrained, 15 


latames B. Conant, The Education of American Teachers (New York: 


McGraw-Hill, 


1963), p. 66. 


l3yational Education Association, The Assignment and Misassign- 
ment of American Teachers (Washington: the Association, 1965), 68 p. 
i4canadian Teachers' Federation, Invitational Meeting on Teacher 
Certification (Ottawa: the Federation, 1969), p. 18. 
Loc .cit. 
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It might be noted that this view questions not only the feasibility of 
imposing close limitations on assignments but also the desirability of 


doing so, 


When one looks at the actual practice of the provincial authori- 
ties, one finds a great deal of inconsistency and a rather perpetual 
lack of clarity regarding the extent to which certification governs 
teaching assignments. In some instances it is impossible to determine 
whether a teacher must have certain special qualifications in order to 
teach a particular subject or only ought to have them, if possible. If 
special certificates do not limit teaching assignments, there seems to 
be little point in having them. Something else might be equally useful -- 
for example, a preparation guide to show to the employing board, As an 
incentive to professional improvement, courses leading to regular ad- 


vanced degrees might be of equal or greater effectiveness. 


As was shown in Table 1, there are three main ways in which Limi- 
tations on teaching assignments are imposed through certification: 

1. Specification of grade validity. 

2. Issuing of special supplementary certificates. 

3. Distinguishing between vocational and academic certificates. 
In the past few years some provinces, particularly Alberta, have moved 
away from specifications of grade validity. Ontario, too, has altered 
its position by making it possible for elementary school teachers with 
degrees to obtain high school certificates (and vice versa) without 
further training. By contrast, in the Atlantic provinces, where grade 
validities have not traditionally been specified, there is a feeling 
that they should be imposed. The situation seems to be that where the 
minimum requirements for elementary and secondary teachers become both 
high and equal, grade validities for certificates will no longer be 


specified. 


Some provinces have long since abandoned the issuing of special 
supplementary certificates. It seems likely that the trend will be 
away from this practice in future. However, on the other hand, many 
provinces will undoubtedly retain the practices of issuing limited special 
certificates in a few fields (such as music) and of issuing separate 


certificates in the vocational field, 
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One might conclude this section by pointing out that those who 
have adopted the position that assignments should be left solely to the 
discretion of the local school boards -- Alberta for example -- claim to 


be fully satisfied with the system. 
Endorsement of Preparation Programs 


Up until about two decades ago, it was customary for the depart- 
ments of education not only to issue certificates, but also to plan and 
administer the preparation programs leading to teacher certification. 
Since then, responsibility for the operation of teacher preparation pro- 
grams has gradually shifted to the universities. At the same time, in 
most provinces the number of separate institutions preparing teachers 
has increased. Under these circumstances of greater and greater de- 
centralization, the certificate no longer serves as a diploma awarded 
at the completion of a standard program of training but serves as a 
device for accrediting an array of substantially differentiated programs 
offered by a number of institutions. Under these circumstances, the 
certificate is likely to have less and less influence on the overall 
program pattern of the universities, although it will continue to in- 
fluence the placement within the program of the professional component 


until such time as the degree becomes the minimum requirement. 


In general, then, the trend in Canada is to separate the functions 


of teacher preparation and teacher certification, 
Classification for Salary Purposes 


As was pointed out in connection with Table 1, only in the Atlantic 
provinces is it still customary for certification to perform fully the 
function of classification for salary purposes. The recent. trend has 
been for teachers' organizations to take on heavy responsibility in this 
area, with or without the support of trustee associations. The Ontario 
Secondary School Teachers' Federation was probably first in this field. 
They have developed a very detailed set of prescriptions for each level 
of their salary scales. Their recommendations have been generally ac- 
cepted by the local boards of education, Alberta has recently initiated 
a Teacher Qualifications Service which evaluates teacher credentials in 


terms of "years of teacher education." The Service is operated by The 
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Alberta Teachers' Association. It acts under the advice of a Board 
representing the teachers, the trustees, the universities and the 


department of education. 


A somewhat similar Teacher Qualification Service has commenced 
in British Columbia this year, under the joint sponsorship of the 
teachers' federation and the trustees' association. This service will 
advise teachers and trustees as to the category (of the six customarily 
used in salary agreements) for which a teacher's training qualifies him. 
In Ontario, too, four of the teacher associations!® have set up a joint 
Qualifications Evaluation Council. Table 3 outlines the terms of 
reference and organizational framework of the teacher qualification 


services now operating in Canada. 


In view of these developments one might well ask whether a 
similar separation of functions would be suitable or desirable in the 
Atlantic and other provinces, There are several points to be con- 
sidered. It would undoubtedly simplify the work of the registrars if 
teachers had only to be evaluated in terms of one or two certificates. 
On the other hand, assumption of responsibility for a teacher qualifica-_ 
tions service would place a heavy financial burden on the teachers' 
organizations. Certain other circumstances are different also. For 
example, minimum requirements for entry to the teaching profession are 
increasing rapidly in Alberta and British Columbia, with the result that 
in future fewer salary categories will be involved. Also, the quali- 
fications services are found in areas with strong traditions of local 
collective bargaining. Salary negotiation is much more central in 
Quebec and most of the Atlantic provinces and thus more closely linked 
to the work of the departments of education. On the other hand, clas- 
sification for salary purposes is one of the crucial points in inter- 
provincial movement of teachers and seems an appropriate area for the 


exercise of teacher initiative. If it should be agreed that separation 


l6the four associations are Association des enseignants franco- 
ontariens, Federation of Women Teachers' Associations of Ontario, 
Ontario English Catholic Teachers' Association, and Ontario Public 
School Men Teachers' Federation (AEFO, FWTAO, OECTA and OPSMTF). 


Table 3. 
Associations and 
Chief Institutions 
Name of Administrator Sponsoring 


Teacher Qualification Services in Canada 


Institutions 
Represented on 
Board of Directors 


Terms of Reference 
and Functions 


Prov. Service and Address the Service or Equivalent ___ of the Service 


B.C, Teachers’ Fed. 


B.C. The Teacher Mr.E.A. Couch, 
Qualification Evaluator, B.C.School Trustees’ 
Service Room 220, Association 
1070 W. Broadway, 
Van. 9, B.C. 


BCTF and BCSTA 
represented on 
Teacher Quali- 
fication Board 


The purpose of the Service is 

to establish and operate a 
Board to define the cate- 

gories of teacher qualifica- 
tions and to evaluate the 
academic and professional 
preparation of teachers in the 
elementary and secondary pub- 
lic schools of British Columbia, 


The Teacher Qualification Ser- 
vice provides an advisory ser- 
vice for teachers and for 
school boards. It does not 
engage in certificate discus- 
sions with the Department of 
Education on behalf of indi- 
vidual teachers. 


Evaluations are made only on 
request, 


A eps yy rey 


Teacher ATA 
Qualifica- 

tions 

Service 


Alta, 


To evaluate qualifications of 
teachers in terms of years of 
teacher education for salary 
purposes, within the policies 
from each of Alta's and principles established by 
three universities, the Teacher Salary Qualifi- 
two each from dep't cations Board 

of ed'n and ASTA & 

three from ATA. 

(One of ATA reps. 

serves as chair- 

man.) 


Representatives on 
Teacher Salary 
Qualifications 
Board include one 


61 


Table 3. Teacher Qualification Services in Canada (cont'd) 


Associations and Institutions 
Chief Institutions Represented on ' Terms of Reference 
Name of Administrator Sponsoring Board of Directors and Functions 
prov. Service and Address the Service or Equivalent of the Service 
Ont. Certification OSSTF OSSTF To evaluate the total profes- 

Board of sional and academic qualifica- 

OSSTF tions of members in accordance 
with OSSTF certification 
policy. 
It is the sole responsibility 
of the individual member to 
apply for an initial grouping 
or a change of grouping. 
The extent to which the four 
levels of certification 
grouping issued by the Cer- 
tification Board are related 
to the four levels of a salary 
schedule is entirely a matter 
for local negotiation 

Qualifications Mr.H.R. Wilson, AEFO, OECTA, AEFO, OECTA, 

Evaluation Administrative FWIAO, OPSMTIF FWTAO, OPSMTF 

Council Co-ordinator, 

Room 703, 


11 Yorkville Ave., 
Toronto 185, Ont. 
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of function is desirable, the process might be handled in the Atlantic 
provinces by a single Qualification Service, supported by the four 

teachers' associations and acting under the advice of the departments 
of education, preparing institutions and trustee groups. A qualifica- 


tion service in Quebec would probably also be appropriate. 


Control of Teacher Competence 


Long-term control over teacher competence is a very thorny issue 
and thus it is easy to see why almost no one wants to assume full 
responsibility for this function. Provincial authorities are quite 
ready to limit permanent certification to persons who have demonstrated 
competence during the iterim, or probationary, period of the certificate, 
Once a certificate is made permanent, however, it is not likely to be 
removed, except in the most dire of circumstances. Thus the certificate 
testifies only to beginning, not continuing, competence. Tenure laws, 
which are in operation in about half the provinces and which might be 
expected to assume this function, are also concerned mainly with proofs 
of competence during the first few probationary years. Once tenure is 
confirmed, school boards become reluctant to enter into the series of 
involved hearings required for dismissing a tenure teacher. Presumably 
this is because it is extremely difficult, not only to define competence, 
but also to prove incompetence. As well, it is no doubt very difficult 
for an administrator to have to become the instrument for taking away 
a man's livelihood after he has irrevocably committed himself to a 


particular type of work. 


Neither certification nor tenure solves the two major problems 
in this area, i.e., the problem of the competent teacher who later be- 
comes incompetent and the problem of the incompetent teacher who hides 
his deficiency for years by moving from one probationary appointment to 
another. In the latter case, the solution may be for the teachers' 
organization to seek the assistance of the school boards in locating and 
counselling members who have been dismissed for incompetence. It would 
seem to be advantageous to both boards and teacher organizations to 


locate such teachers early in their careers. 
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For the first problem, a more formal procedure would undoubtedly 
be required. Since school boards are often so unwilling to act in this 
area, it may be that the teachers' associations will have to assume 
responsibility. At least one association, the Saskatchewan Teachers' 
Federation, has already offered to its government a plan whereby it would 
undertake this function and has been granted power under an amendment to 
the Saskatchewan Teachers' Federation Act to inquire into cases of pro- 
fessional incompetence. A recent report from the British Columbia 
Teachers' Federation also urges that the teachers' association take the 
initiative in identifying incompetent teachers. The Ontario Secondary 
School Teachers' Federation has a plan in operation for giving competence 
approvals to its members, and similar plans are being considered by 
BCTF and OPSMIF. None of these plans, it may be noted, remove any legal 
powers or duties in regard to teachers from departments of education, 
school boards or preparing institutions, but act to supplement them, 
Summary of Trends in_the 
Re-assignment of Function 

In summary, then, the following trends across Canada might be 
noted in the splitting off and re-assigning of functions previously per- 


formed solely by the certification process: 


Shared responsibility for the development and certification 


of preparation programs. 


Limitation of certification to the designation of general 


minimums of acceptable qualifications. 


Separation of classification for salary purposes from 
certification -- with teacher organizations taking on 


a greater responsibility in this area. 


Delegation of full responsibility for teaching assignments 


to local authorities. 


Acceptance of some responsibility for judging teacher 


competence by teachers' organizations. 
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This tidying up of functions and re-assignment of responsibility, 
especially if it comes to affect all provinces, will probably eventually 
open up new avenues for interprovincial cooperation and reciprocity. At 
present, however, the different provinces are at different stages in re- 
vamping their systems and thus we still have with us many formidable dif- 
ficulties in the way of greater cooperation. The following list covers 


some of these major difficulties: 


SOURCES OF DIFFICULTY IN EQUATING CERTIFICATES ACROSS CANADA 


Level of high school graduation varies. 


The minimum standard required (in years of training) varies from Junior 


Matriculation plus one year to Junior Matriculation plus four years. 


Different philosophies govern the length of program required before 
teaching at a particular level in the system (e.g., longer training 


for secondary school teachers is required in a number of provinces). 


Different philosophies govern the balance between academic and profes- 
sional studies in the program and the order in which they should be 


taken. 


Different methods of handling supply emergencies still exist, or were 
used until recently (some provinces have offered permits, others have 


watered down the requirements for an established certificate). 


Different ways of defining and handling special training (some issue 
no special certificates, some issue a few special certificates, some 


issue many). 


Different institutions for preparing teachers (some have university 


only, some have university plus teachers’ college, etc.). 
Grade average demands differ, even from institution to institution. 


Programs differ in detail, even where similar in length or general 


outline. 


School curricula differ, with the result that courses for which teach- 
ers are trained in one province may not exist in another province 


(e.g., sociology). 
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THE PROSPECTS FOR INTERPROVINCIAL 
RECIPROCITY IN CERTIFICATION 


The situation is not so hopeless as this list might make it ap- 
pear. There are strong forces at work which are tending to bring about 
more uniformity among the provinces. Greater communication is probably 
one of these forces. Teachers and officials from different provinces 
are meeting and discussing mutual problems much more frequently. As 
well, each special provincial commission which has been formed to study 
education has devoted considerable time to examining practices in other 
parts of Canada. The results of increased communication are now beginning 
to be felt. For example, if Ontario actually decides to phase out its 
grade 13 programs, there will then be six provinces in which the Senior 
Matriculation year is grade 12. The total would, in fact, have been 
seven, if Quebec had not gone out of step by changing from a 12- to a 
13-year system. In any case, the introduction of nongrading in ele- 
mentary schools and credit and semester systems in the high schools will 


probably lead to the obsolescence of the graded system. 


Programs of teacher preparation are also going to become more 
similar. The four western provinces have for some time conducted all 
teacher training within the university, as have Newfoundland, Prince 
Edward Island and Protestant Quebec. Ontario now has made the final 
decision to transfer elementary school training to the universities 
and began the transfer in the fall of 1969. The Catholic system in 
Quebec is also phasing out its normal schools. It seems very likely 
that a number of the new programs in Ontario will be integrated B.Eds. 
Moreover, there appears to be some likelihood that integrated programs 
for secondary school teachers will also appear in Ontario, in spite of 
the long-standing opposition there to this type of program. It no 
longer seems unreasonable to predict that before long, much of Canada 
will have two generally similar patterns of training -- (1) the inte- 
grated four-year B.Ed. programs in which academic and professional 
Studies are taken concurrently, and (2) the consecutive program in which 


a year of training follows a bachelor's degree from another faculty. 
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In future, then, the only programs will be university programs, 
And this will apply to in-service and specialist training as well as pre- 
service preparation, Departmental summer courses have already vanished 
in much of the west and are slated to go in Manitoba. The same thing 
is very likely to happen in Ontario once university teacher training 
gains a firm foothold. I would go further and suggest that specialist 
training beyond the degree level will be taken under the wing of master's 
degree programs. As well, as pointed out previously, regular programs, 
possibly leading to degrees, will be designed for vocational teachers. 
This development is likely to come more slowly, however. Similarity of 
program as a basis for reciprocity is likely to appear first in regard 


to academic certification, 


The fact that programs are likely to be Similar would not, I 
think, in itself be a firm basis for reciprocity. What is needed, quite 
simply, is that students take the full program before entering teaching. 
The key here is teacher supply. There is no doubt that in the past few 
years the birth rate, and consequently the demand for new teachers, has 
dropped considerably. At the same time, there has been an increase in 
the number of students enrolled in teacher education and an improved 
retention of teachers already employed. To date, the effects have 
mainly been felt on a regional basis. For example, Alberta has announced 
that its shortage will be over in a year or two and has simultaneously 
raised the minimum for a permanent certificate to degree level. More- 
over, Alberta will no longer accept professional training taken outside 


the university (i.e., in teachers' colleges) as a basis for certification, 


The effects of a reduced shortage were felt in Ontario for the 
first time in 1969, The Ontario teachers' colleges that year graduated 
more elementary school teachers than the city systems could use. The 
surplus teachers, if they wish to stay in teaching, will probably have 
to seek jobs in rural areas or perhaps in other provinces. As a result 
of the 1969 surplus, the Minister of Education in Ontario has announced 
that a selective admissions policy (related to demand in different sub- 
jects) will be pursued in admitting potential secondary school teachers 


to Colleges of Education and that as of Fall, 1971, entrants to teachers’ 
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colleges must have a year of university (not simply Senior Matriculation, 
as at present). The latter decision is in line with Ontario's commit- 
ment to raising the minimum requirement for elementary teachers to degree 


level. 


Since it is likely that supply is going to continue improving, 
some new and interesting situations are likely to occur. For example, 
the opportunities for interprovincial movement may become scarcer. As 
well, surplus teachers trained at the lower levels of certification may 
decide to move to the provinces where urban shortages still persist and 
qualification standards are lower. It is not inconceivable that the 
east-west migration of highly trained teachers might slow down to a 
trickle, to be replaced by a west-east exodus of teachers with minimum 
qualifications. Of course, it is not desirable to lose at the top and 
gain at the bottom. But it is better than suffering a continual net 
loss. Moreover, the result, in the long run, would be the forcing up of 


standards in the east. 


Besides pushing up initial standards of training, improved teacher 
supply is likely to have other results which provide more favourable 
ground in which to plant the seeds of reciprocity. As emergency programs 
are dropped and expedients for equating experience or informal training 
with formal training become less necessary, certificate names will become 
more meaningful and trustworthy. Also, when the degree becomes the mini- 
mum for all teachers, it will no longer be necessary to attach grade 


limitations to specific certificates. 


A final development which augurs well for the initiation of reci- 
procity should be mentioned. While in a way minor, it is nevertheless 
significant. This is the adoption of identical terminology for the 
certificates awarded by different provinces for similar qualifications. 
The four western provinces have taken the lead here. Each of these 
provinces now issues a Professional Certificate for degree teachers. I 
would sincerely hope that if other provinces decide to change their 
terminology, they would give earnest consideration to adopting this 


term for the certificate awarded to their degree teachers. 
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In essence, then, one may conclude that many of the problems in 
interprovincial movement of teachers will be solved as the number of 
variables in the certification process are reduced and regular means for 
performing each of the necessary functions are set up. It seems likely 
that greater comparability will come first, followed by unilateral recog- 
nition, regional reciprocity and, finally, full interprovincial reci- 


procity of teaching certificates, 


Can Reciprocity Be Speeded Up? 


In view of the points raised above, which suggest that the ap- 
propriate time for instituting interprovincial reciprocity in certifica- 
tion is coming closer, one may well ask whether the teacher associations 
can do anything to speed up the process, The answer depends upon just 
how serious teachers are about wanting reciprocity. It is true that CTF 


policy resolutions state: 


BE IT RESOLVED that the Canadian Teachers’ 

Federation urge upon each provincial authority 
the reciprocal recognition of teacher certifi- 
cates between provinces where equivalent mini- 


mum requirements apply. 1/7 


However, very little is likely to happen unless plans are made to bring 
together for continuing study and discussion the persons directly con- 
cerned, Moreover, in making the plans, it should be remembered that in 
a number of instances, because of the separation of functions that is 
taking place, more than one agency is involved in the matters which 


constitute the migrant teacher's major concerns. 


What, after all, are the major concerns of the migrant teacher? 
There are probably only three -- retention of pension rights, avoidance 
of red tape, and salary classification, The retention of pension rights 
is not specifically involved with certification. However, it might be 
remarked that pension reciprocity has developed only as the tradition of 
annual meetings of the pensions commissioners has come about. [It might 


very well be that the institution of an annual meeting of departmental 


l/Resolutions of the Annual General Meeting of the Canadian Teach- 
ers' Federation, 1953. 
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registrars and teacher representatives would lead to similar develop- 
ments in the field of certification. The proliferation of red tape 
demands with which migrant teachers are faced (see Tables 4 and 5) may 
be the fairly direct result of the isolation of registrars and other 
evaluators from their opposite numbers in other provinces. It might 
well be that the registrars and teachers, meeting together, could agree 
on a minimum level of training at which the number of credentials de- 
manded could be very much reduced. Presumably this would be the degree 
level. To be effective, agreement would have to extend to the kind of 
credential necessary and would, in all probability, amount to joint 
accreditation of various preparation programs. Some new type of cre- 
dential could be created, signifying that the holder possesses quali- 
fications acceptable to all the Canadian provinces. All sorts of 
interesting possibilities present themselves here. A College of 
Registrars might be created, to issue the interprovincial credential; 

a National Registry might be set up to list all the teachers found 
interprovincially acceptable; and so on. What is needed is not another 
proposal for a suitable mechanism, but agreement in principle to reci- 
procity and a commitment to establish working committees to sort out 


the technical details. 


Progress in this regard would not, it must be emphasized, solve 
the migrant teacher's other concern, which is how to determine what 
salary classification he will be assigned to, It seems likely that in 
future, departments of education will become even more determined than 
at present to get out of the business of assigning teachers to salary 
categories. This function is beginning to fall more and more onto the 
shoulders of the teachers' associations. If this trend continues, it 
may well become possible for the teacher qualification services to work 
closely together to iron out inconsistencies and inequities in the ways 
in which teachers are assigned to salary categories in various provinces. 
At the very least, a manual outlining the peculiarities of the various 
systems could be produced which would enable the migrant teacher to make 
an intelligent guess as to the salary category for which he might qualify 
in each province. Eventually, it might be possible to settle all the 
questions by agreement among teachers and trustees, without having to 


involve the departments of education. 


Documentation Requirement 


1. High school transcript 
or diploma 


2. University transcript or 
other proof (if applicable) 


3. Transcript of marks in 
teacher training or 
other proof 


$ 


Statement from department 
of education in previous 
province 


5. Birth certificate 


6, Marriage certificate for 
married women 


7. Certificate of health 


8. Canadian citizenship or 
Declaration of Intention 


9, Landed immigrant status 


Table 4. Documents Which Migrant Teachers Must Submit 


to Departments of Education 


Province or Territor 


B.C. ! fuel ase Man.| Ont. |Que.Cath.| Que.Prot.|N.B.'N.S.;P.E.1.; Nfld.i N.W.T.: Yukon 


| ! 
x | x 


| 
t 


i | | | 
1 x | { x : i 
aoe | aoe ee i | 
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Table 4, Documents Which Migrant Teachers Must Submit 
to Departments of Education (continued) 


Province or Territory 


Documentation Requirement B.C.) Alta.| Sask.; Man. | Ont.|Que.Cath.| Que. Prot.,N.B.iN.S.|P.E.1.:Nfld.: N.W.T.j Yukon 
10. British subject x x x 
11. Character reference | x 
aa ! 7 
12. Registration fee $5 | $5" | - $5 - - 
: i 


Sources; Canada, Department of Manpower and Immigration. Canadian Occupations Entry Requirements: Teaching. 
File No, 2933-27-1. May 1968, revised February 1969. p. 10. 


Canadian Education Association. The Acceptance by Departments of Education and School Boards of Teachers 
from Outside the Province. Toronto: the Association, 1968. p. 7. 


*after establishing residence, 


oe 


Table 5. Documents Which Migrant Teachers Must 
Submit to Teacher Qualification Services 


i : Qualification 
Teacher Teacher | Certification Evaluations 
Documentation Required Qualification Qualifications Board Council, (AEFO, 
Service, B.C. Service, Alta, (OSSTF) FWIAO, OECTA, OPSMTF) 


1. High school transcript or 
diploma x 


2. University transcript or 
other proof x x 


‘4. Statement from department of 
education in previous province 

5. Statement of eligibility for 
certification from department 
of education 


6. Registration fee $4 (Alta.) 
$10 (Canada) 


$20 (out of 
Canada) 


7. Other documents required 


TE 
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In summary, then, it is recommended that provision be made to es- 
tablish annual meetings of (a) provincial registrars and teacher repre- 
sentatives, and (b) heads of teacher qualification services, and teacher 
and trustee representatives. The aim of the first meeting would be to 
reach reciprocal agreement regarding the reduction of the red tape in- 
volved in interprovincial migration. The aim of the second would be to 
encourage the reciprocal recognition of teacher qualifications for 


Salary purposes. 


These two moves might lead to the continuing reduction of the dif- 
ficulties encountered by teachers moving from province to province. 
Ironically, the technical problems may be ironed out just about the time 
that a growing teacher surplus makes it hard to find a vacant position 
and a slackening of economic growth, or perhaps a recession, discourages 


school boards from hiring the most highly qualified applicants. 
CERTIFICATION PROBLEMS OF THE FUTURE 


If all goes well, certification may become a simpler process in 
future, especially if the trend continues toward raising standards for 
entry to teaching and at the same time, stripping away from the cer- 
tifying authority the functions of classification for salary purposes 
and assignment to grades and subjects. In future, the departments of 
education may confine themselves to issuing a certificate, or really a 
licence, which recognizes the completion of a minimum program of teacher 
education and which, in effect, conveys permission to teach. This cer- 
tificate could be rescinded upon proof of incompetence, misbehaviour, 
etc. Classification for salary purposes and teacher assignment would 
then become pretty much the exclusive concern of the teacher and trustee 


groups, with government intervention only in the case of disputes. 


This arrangement may, it must be admitted, remain only an ideal, 
for there are continuing pressures on the certification process to 
recognize special circumstances. For example, if John Macdonald is right 
in his predictions in The Discernible Teacher, there may be much greater 


specialization in the schools in future (and this would include 
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specialization by function as well as subject). 18 The result might be 
increasing pressure for recognition of these specialist qualifications. 
Then, too, if another shortage of teachers develops, school boards might 
begin to abuse the privilege of teacher assignment to the extent that 
government intervention would be required. Plans for team teaching, 
staff differentiation and use of paraprofessionals all may have implica- 
tions for certification. Also influential may be changes in the struc- 
ture of the schools that may result from demands for greater democratiza- 
tion of administration. What, for example, becomes of the position of 
principal if faculty councils acquire most of his decision-making powers? 
Developments of this kind ought to be considered now, else they may come 
up suddenly in future and lead to hasty decisions which would once again 


reduce the system to chaos and confusion, 


Those concerned with classification for salary purposes also need 
to be concerned with the problems outlined above. Moreover, recent pro- 
posals for educational reform hold out a few other problems. Basically 
one may ask, is it going to be possible in future to evaluate teacher 
education in terms of number of courses and number of years of training? 
Consider, for example, the idea of mastery learning. If this idea were 
applied in teacher education, the effect would be to hold achievement 
constant and let time vary. But then if lengths of time for completing 
the same program vary considerably, it will no longer be sensible to 


assess qualifications on the basis of years of training. 


A similar fate may await course-counting. If programs are offered 
as wholes, rather than as conglomerations of separate name courses and, 
moreover, are specifically attuned to the needs and desires of individual 
students, it will not be possible to assess programs in terms of number 
and pattern of courses. Programmatic approaches to teacher training 
already exist -- for example, the professional development program at 
Simon Fraser University. Another problem concerns how to count courses 


taken at community colleges and such other new institutions as may appear. 


18john Macdonald, The Discernible Teacher (Ottawa: Canadian 
Teachers' Federation, 1970), p. 42. 
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If these developments come about in future, emphasis may have to 
be placed upon the accreditation of programs. Moreover, it may become 
sensible to tie teacher salaries to academic rank in addition to, or in 


lieu of, years of training. 


A final problem for certification in future concerns the varia- 
tions that may be played on the theme of teacher supply and demand. 
These points have been mentioned earlier, but perhaps bear repeating. 

It seems that, for a variety of reasons, including lower birth rate, the 
supply of urban teachers has improved considerably. At the same time, 
pressures are being exerted on governments at all levels to control in- 
creases in expenditure. One way in which they are choosing to do this 
is to reduce the demand for teachers still further by increasing pupil- 
teacher ratios. They may also choose to reduce expenditures by hiring 
teachers who hold Lower levels of qualification and therefore cost less. 
School boards may also try to increase the proportion of lower-paid 
paraprofessionals in the schools. In the latter case, pressure may be 
exerted on departments of education to issue teacher aide certificates 
of various kinds. As well, a variety of professionals from other areas 
than education (e.g., social workers, librarians, etc.) are coming into 
the schools. Teachers may have to decide fairly soon whether they wish 
to become a group comprised only of highly trained specialists in educa- 
tion, a group probably shrinking in numbers over the years, or whether 
they wish to become an umbrella group, sheltering all the varieties 

of trained personnal operating in schools. If the first alternative is 
adopted, certification, as far as teachers are concerned, ought to become 
a lot simpler and, also, to fall more under the autonomous jurisdiction 
of the professional association. If the second alternative becomes the 
pattern for membership, then teachers are likely to find the problems of 
certification compounded by factors which until lately have hardly been 


visible at all. 
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APPENDIX 


BASIC TEACHING CERTIFICATES IN CANADA 


The following chart lists basic teaching certificates currently 
issued in Canada according to the approximate minimum years of training 
required above Junior Matriculation. Only those certificates conveying 
general teaching authority are recorded. Certificates to the left of 
the heavy line cannot be made permanent. The table immediately below 
indicates the grade equivalents of Junior and Senior Matriculation, by 
province. The grade and certificate equivalencies recorded are for 
general reference only and do not necessarily reflect the standing which 


would be awarded an individual teacher moving from one province to 


another, 
Junior Senior Junior Senior 
Province} Matriculation| Matriculation Province | Matriculation| Matriculation 
B.C. 12 13 Que. ll 12 
Alta, - 12 N.B. 12 - 
Sask, - 12 N.S. ll 12 
Man. - ) 12 P.E.L. 12 - 
| 11 - 


Ont. | 12 | 13 Nfld. 


Basic Certificates Offered in Canada by Approximate Minimum 
Years of Training Above Junior Matriculation 


Approximate Minimum Years of Training Above Junior Matriculation 
Province 1 { 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
| 


| Teaching 


B.C. Standard Professional 
Licence Certificate 
Alta. | Conditional Provisional Professional 
Sask, Interim Standard Professional 
Standard A A 
Standard Professional 
B B 
“ | ace ae 
Ont. Elementary | Elementary Elementary Elementary 
School ! School School School 
Teacher's Teacher's Teacher's Teacher's 
Certifi- Certifi- Certifi- | Certifi- 
cate cate cate | cate 
Standard I Standard II Standard III | Standard IV 
ee weoadbanme wane oe eaaennaenmeaneavwsnea nda wae am eb Ge. Re a ead am ca cee al Ste te “Sa Eis an aise ead nae bes ase ans ew iues cas eS eee se. Late fee eee vee ae. ad meh ie fo lew nea dence eee rr ume 
| 
| High School | High School 


| | Assistant's | Assistant's 
| Type B Type A 
High School Assistant's 
| Type B Endorsed 


| | i 
(Ontario also issues Vocational, Occupational and Music Certificates not readily classified under this system). 
! 


} 


Ww 
oO 
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Basic Certificates Offered in Canada by Approximate Minimum Years of 
Training Above Junior Matriculation (continued) 


Approximate Minimum Years of Training Above Junior Matriculation 
B) 6 i 8 


| 


Province e 2 3 4 
i i m 
‘ at 
Que, | rr Class Il | | Class I 
(Prot.) 1 Diploma | | Diploma 
f | i 
Que, | | Diploma | Diploma Licence 
(Cath.) | | Class B | -Glass.A. _ in 
| | | | Bacca- Pedagogy 
| laureate { 
N.B Teacher's Teacher's Teacher's Teacher's Teacher's 
| ! Licence Licence Licence Licence Licence 
& Certifi- & Certifi- & Certifi- & Certifi- & Certifi- 
| cate IT cate Lil cate LV cate V cate VI 
i amos a 2 cae = eRe steerer 
N.S Teaching Teaching Teaching Teaching Teaching Teaching 
| Certifi- | Certifi- Certifi- Certifi- Certifi- Certificat 
| cate cate cate cate cate Class 
Class III Class IV Class V Class VI Class VII VIII 
Pets | Certifi- Certifi- | Certifi- Certifi- Certifi- Certifi- 
li cate I | cate II ; cate LIl cate IV cate V cate VI 
| 
Certificate A 
| a ] 
fld * |! Grade I Grade II Grade III Grade IV Grade V Grade VI Grade VII 
N i seme 


‘A Licence 
al 
ewfoundland also issues a Probationer's Licence which requires Junior Matriculation but less than one year of 
professional training and cannot be made permanent. 


————- 


Sources: Canadian Education Association. Requirements for Teaching Certificates in Canada (Toronto: the Association, 
1969.) 


Information provided by departmental registrars in 1967-68 and by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics in 1970, 


Lee) 
wt 


